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Russia to forget Petersburg for some time and to turn
her soul towards the East.' It is obvious that for Dos-
toievski the East was a purely mental, an intellectual,
proposition.

Tolstoy, it seems to us today, experienced the East
not only with his mind, but with his whole sensibility,
conscious as he was of a common spiritual heritage. His
acquaintance with the East was based on personal expe-
riences rather than on ideological discussions among in-
tellectuals. As a student at Kasan he took up Oriental
Languages and Literatures as his first subject; his fre-
quent stays in the Caucasus brought him in close con-
tact with people of Asiatic extraction. Already in 1870
he published a collection of folk-tales, including Indian.
After his 'conversion', he first read the 'Sacred Books of
the East', Chinese Philosophy, and later on, Indian phi-
losophy and religion. He was greatly fascinated by the
writings of Swami Vivekananda, and shortly before his
death he published a number of essays, among them one
dealing with the life of Buddha, and others dealing
with the sayings of Mohammed and the teach-
ing of Confucius and Lao-Tse. The genuineness of his
attempts to capture the spirit of the people of the East,
first through the medium of folk-tales and later on
through religion and philosophy, cannot be questioned.

There is no doubt that the East' provided Tolstoy
with new religious standards which helped him in his
attempts at revaluating Christianity. If, however, we
want to assess correctly Tolstoy's attitude towards India,
we have to look at his letters written to prominent In-
dians during the last' ten years of his life. These letters
have one advantage over his philosophical writings; their